NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST PHASE
as it should be. At St. Helena the small court that remained was chivalrously sedulous to observe the strictest forms to their dethroned Emperor. None of them came to his room without being summoned. If they had something of importance to communicate, they asked for an audience. None uninvited joined him in a walk, and all in his presence remained bareheaded, until he became aware that the English were ordered to remain covered in speaking to him, when he desired his followers to do the same. None spoke to him first, unless when conversation was in flow. But Bertrand once or twice contradicted his master so abruptly that the Emperor at once remarked it, and observed that he would not have dared to behave so at the Tuileries. Bertrand, too, incurred the imperial displeasure by not dining as grand marshal regularly at the imperial table, for sometimes his wife wished him to dine with her. Anything of this kind that savored of shortcoming and neglect seriously annoyed Napoleon. Little things that might have escaped his notice in the bustle of Paris weighed on him at St. Helena; they brought home to him, too, the change in his position. Then there was the question of the title. But Bertrand, though he might sometimes flag in observance, always sent out the letters on behalf of his master sealed with the seal and styled with the pomp of the grand marshal of the palace and of the Emperor, though there was little at St. Helena to recall either the one or the other. At dinner Napoleon was served with great state, on gold and silver plate, and waited on by his French servants in a rich livery of green and gold. Twelve English sailors, chosen from the squadron, were at first allotted to him, and dressed in the same costume,
168154is ;;                       suite confess to Maitland that much of his bodily ;;                       activity and mental energy has disappeared.
